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SCHOOL BELLS TOLLED ALL SUMMER 


Back in the good ol' days, if there ever were such things, September to June 
was a time for readin’, 'ritin’, and 'rithmetic. Summer was for fishin', foolin' 
around, and fun. But those days are going, going, gone. 





Take the summer school experiments just completed in Los Angeles: five hun- 
dred hand-picked students from junior and senior high schools took part ina 
five-week program that made a real hit with the press and the public. The 
schools screened students in 12 subjects, with strict specifications, stressing 
student interest and achievement. Teachers were picked with the same care. 





Courses were tough, very tough. The junior-high program included "A Study of 
Atomic Energy," and "Space Problems." The senior-high program included advanced 
literature, composition, semantics, language structure, rhetoric, and American 
diplomacy since World War II; plus workshops in the fine arts, the sciences, and 
research. 





Most of the larger cities in California had somewhat similar programs. In 
smaller districts, too, school bells tolled where they had never tolled before 
during the hot summer months. And in districts where summer classes are an old 
story, the curricula was broadened to emphasize science, foreign languages, and 
enriched opportunities for the exceptional child. Sweetwater Union High in San 
Diego offered an extensive program and attracted 3000 students. More than 2000 
students took summer courses at Hayward High, in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Modestly-sized Colton Union High held 18 classes for 480 students. 





That isn't, by any means, all of the California story. But this isn't a Cali- 
fornia phenomenon, either. It's happening all over the country. In Charlotte, 
N. C., a summer reading clinic attracted 308 students, the highest number ever... 
In Indianapolis, summer school enrollment jumped so fast that school budget esti- 
mates had to be revised. In remedial reading alone, enrollment shot from 686 
last year to 1263 this year. . . In Wilmington, Del., there was a four-week "sci- 
ence camp." . . . In Cullowhee, N. C., 29 children with IQ's of 150 to 190 attended 
a special six-week class at Western Carolina College . . 














Why this surge of interest in summer schools? California educators put it 
this way: parents are becoming more responsive to the ideas of acceleration and 
of more nearly year-'round use of school facilities. 








r— COLLEGES TO GET 200,000 KOREAN VETS 


EDUCATION U.S.A. has learned that the Veterans Administration is 
easing its rules so that some 200,000 Korean War vets can resume their 
college careers this month. The new ruling will restore eligibility 
under the G,I. Bill to some one-million Korean vets who lost it when 
they dropped out of school. The VA is sending letters to each vet af- 
fected, and expects at least one-fifth of them to resume their educa- 
tion this fall. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION ACT: MORE ON HOW IT WILL WORK 


With this issue, Education U.S.A. concludes its interpretation of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. (See Education U.S.A., September 4.) More de- 
tailed interpretations will be available shortly from: Legislative Commission, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
School Life, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 











B Area Vocational Education Programs. It takes more than a Werner Von 
Braun and an appropriation from Congress to get a satellite into orbit. It 
takes thousands of skilled technicians. To extend vocational education to 
areas now inadequately served, Congress appropriated $15 million for the 
fiscal year ending next June 30, and a like amount for each of the following 
three fiscal years. The money allotted to the states must be matched dollar- 
for-dollar by state or local funds. Congress also specified that the federal 
funds cannot be used to reduce the amount of local or state funds now being 
spent for vocational education. The bill states that the federal money shall 
be used exclusively to train highly-skilled technicians in fields necessary 
to the national defense, which require scientific knowledge. 





Congress specified that the state programs, to be eligible for federal 
funds, must have one or more less-than-college-grade courses conducted under 
public supervision and control and on an organized, systematic class basis. 
These courses must be made available to those who have either completed junior 
high school or, regardless of their school credits, are at least 16 years old 
and can reasonably be expected to profit from the instruction offered. An- 
other portion of the act provides for training and retraining of "youths, 
adults and older persons." 





Among other things, the federal funds may be used for salaries, travel, 
and training of teachers; rental or purchase and repair and maintenance of 
instructional equipment; necessary costs of transporting students; purchase 
of instructional supplies and teaching aids; training and work-experience 
training programs for out-of-school youths, and related instruction for ap- 
prentices. 





B® Science Information Service. America's scientific progress is tied 
directly to the manner in which it keeps abreast of developments around the 
world. The new legislation calls for the National Science Foundation to 
set up translating, abstracting, and indexing services leading to more ef- 
fective dissemination of scientific information, and to undertake programs 
to develop new or improved methods, including mechanized systems, for making 
such information available. 





The National Science Foundation was also asked to establish a 19-man 
Science Information Council to advise, consult with, and make recommendations 
to the head of the Science Information Service. Congress put no specific 
money tag on these proposals. It merely authorized the appropriation of 
such sums as shall be necessary during this fiscal year and the three fol- 
lowing. 





a Improvement of State Statistics. The idea here is simple: let's get 
better school statistics, and faster. Congress has authorized such sums as 
may be necessary - but not more than $50,000 to any state in any fiscal 
year - to help the states set up a new program of statistical service, or 
expand an old one. The federal funds have to be matched dollar-for-dollar 
by the states. 











MAN WITH A MILLION 


You think you've got troubles? Consider the case of Dr. John Jacob Theobald, 
and give thanks for your minor miseries. 





Dr. Theobald is the new Superintendent of Schools for New York City, the largest 
and most complex school system in the world. He took over the job on Labor Day and 
had a week to break in before the fall term opened September 8, his 54th birthday. 
Here are some of the shudder-making statistics of his job: 





His school system is spread over the 319 square miles of New York City. It has 
nearly 1,000 schools. The system employs nearly 50,000 teachers and other workers. 
Its various budgets run to almost $500 million a year. 





Pupils? He's got a million of ‘em. 


The system includes an educational radio station, operating since 1938, and tele- 
vision programs aired since 1947. Its school garden program has been maintained for 
52 years, and the pupils harvest about 15,000 pounds of produce a year. 





Maybe there was some sentiment to his accepting the $37, 500-a-year job. His fa- 
ther, Dr. Jacob Theobald served in the public schools for nearly half a century. 





In one recent five-year period, nearly 100,000 such pupils born outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, were admitted to the New York City public schools. 
Of this total, 66,426 came from Puerto Rico, 15,465 from European countries, and the 
rest from other foreign countries. Accordingly, the New York schools have to provide 
education programs to meet the special needs of pupils who have different cultural 
backgrounds - complicated by the fact that many of them speak little, if any, English. 
Latest complete figures show there were 113,887 pupils of Puerto Rican ancestry in the 
New York City public schools. They are predominately Spanish speaking. 





One of his first jobs, Dr. Theobald has said, will 
be to set up a strong information office, both for 

bs the public and for those working in the schools. 
\ It's important, he feels, to have an informed pub- 













lic which can then say what it wants in the schools. 


He has also said he believes a good teacher should 
get a salary of between $10,000 and $12,000 a year. 





Yankee Stadium, multiplied 14 times and filled 
to capacity, would barely seat Superintendent 
Theobald's million students. 








Educators caught in that 10-day squeeze last April now have until 
November 1 to claim tax refunds for the money they spent out of 
their own pockets for extra education in 1954. The total amount 
spent that way in 1954 was around $20 million, and it's a good bet 
the vast majority of those who had refunds coming didn't have time 
to file for refunds between April 5, when the new regulations went 
into effect, and the deadline for returns on April 15. 














The extension was granted in a bill introduced by Sens. George A. 
Smathers (D-Fla.) and Wallace F. Bennett (R-Utah), and signed by the President. 
It doesn't extend the deadline for other years. You must claim your refund for 
1955 by next April 15, and for 1956 by April 15, 1960. To get a refund, a tax- 
payer has to file an amended return for the year in question. Contact your near- 
est District Director of Internal Revenue, or refer to Education U.S.A. of last 
April 9. 








PB It's an ill wind that bloweth no man good. Because of the recession, the 
Middletown, Conn., Board of Education was able to reverse a long trend by hiring 
four teachers away from industry. With the recession easing off, educators can't 
look to this as a cure for the teacher shortage, but it does indicate that some 
young people might prefer the trials of the classroom to the troubled waters of 
a business life. 





In Congress, the big educational issue has been the production of more and 
better scientists, mathematicians, and engineers. But at the local level, the 
issues are more immediate: "How do we get more classrooms and qualified teachers?" 





That, at least, is the conclusion to be drawn from a survey made recently by 
the Tennessee State Department of Education. It asked instruction supervisors of a 





4) of Tennessee's public school systems to name the major school issue of the year 
in their community. And it got 15 different answers. 


Seven issues were cited most often, in this order: school construction and 
maintenance of adequate school plant facilities; getting and keeping qualified 
teachers; financing; improved instruction; the 1959 legislative program of the 
Tennessee Education Association; adequate teaching materials; and consolidation 
of schools. 





> Why are our schools over-crowded? Part of the answer may be found in the 
following figures supplied by the U. S. Office of Education: 





Ten years ago, 75 of every 100 persons in the 14-17 age bracket were enrolled 
in high school. This year, the figure will be 83 of every 100. 





. Twenty-five years' worth of experience is packed into a lively new book by John 
M. Gran, assistant superintendent of schools in St. Paul. It's titled How to Under- 
stand and Teach Teen-agers. Publishers (T. S. Denison, Minneapolis) blurb it this 
way: ‘What one individual found to be true, workable, successful and satisfying.... 
intended for parents as well as teachers....free from educational jargon..." 
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